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centre, on which stood a palm. "Is it still there?" he asked with great eagerness. "Yes", I told him, "it is, but is now in the basement, kept as a relic of early Pullman style of furniture." I promised him if he would come back to the United States I would show it to him, which promise I fulfilled a year later.
The grinding work of the Conference went on day after day, and late into every night, the only rest for my husband being Sunday, when he dismissed every care, slept later, and often went in the motor for a long drive with me.
The French papers and people kept commenting on the fact that he did not go to see the devastated regions, and the French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, visited us nearly every day to urge his going.
My husband had followed all this terrible destruction with knowledge and sympathy, so that to see it with his own eyes would have been only a tangible verification of what he already knew. Add to this that he was working eighteen hours a day, and was eager to finish and get home where the country must re-adjust itself to the normal conditions of peace.
When we first reached Paris his hope had been to get the major terms of the Peace completed so that when he came home for the closing of Congress on March 4,1919, it would not be necessary for him to return to Paris. The month lost after our arrival he felt was a great waste, and so he was driving every hour to try to make up this loss.
His one hope was to get the Conference to agree on the inclusion of the Covenant of the League of Nations as part of the Treaty. Through this instrumentality he felt that any unwise or unjust terms of the Treaty itself could and would be adjusted in the future. He envisioned the League as the clearing-house for all international disputes, providing pacific means of settlement for men to meet and talk over their problems as neighbours, and learn the value of complete understanding by personal contacts.
Many books have already been written of this tense period.